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GUERNSEY CALVES ALSO ENJOY THE MONTH OF MAY 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES” 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES" 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


The New Freely-Lathering 


Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 B St., Coolidg ay: Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 09 Concord Stree 
NEWTON CENTRE PRAMINGHAR 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice :—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A 


AW YER’ 


FORTHE CRYSTAL 


SABITER CRYSIAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


Have you introduced the ‘‘ Teacher’s Helper in 
Humane Education,” by Dr. Rowley, in the schools 
of your town? If not, send for a free sample copy. 

American Humane Epvcation Society, Boston 


PRIZES FOR ESSAYS 


The undersigned offers two prizes ($30 and $20) 
for the two best, short eulogies on the HORSE. For 
details see American Humane Review (Albany, N.Y.) 
for April. 

GEORGE FOSTER HOWELL 
187 Windsor Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


More orders for rental of the film 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


were received by the American Humane Education Society than it could possibly 
fill during BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK (April 7-12, 1924) 


During that week it was exhibited in 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


MONTROSE, PENNSYLVANIA 


COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARIETTA, OHIO 


A copy of the film has been purchased by the American S. P. C. A. for use exclu- 


sively in the schools of New York City. 


If you were disappointed in trying to get the film in April, why not make an 


early date for showing it in May? 


Produced Especially for the Stee Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 


Prints (for S 


Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Socie ty and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (‘Titles jn 
bold face are of books.) Complete price-list will be mailed 
free upon application. 

“* ial (limited) edition of Our Dumb Animals, 
4 pp., for use on Humane Day in Schools, $1.50 per 100 
New lez on Rodeos and Wild West Shows,  .50 “ 


Humane Calendar for 1924, one for 20 cts. “a 

two for 35 cts., six for $1.00 ............ twelve for $1.80 
Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 55, June, 1923- 

May, 1924 


Colored Posters, 17 x28 ‘inches, with attrac- 
= . pictures and verses, six in the set, post- 


each $1.25 


W rite for special price-list of literature in foreign len- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, b0 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty ,Francis H.Row ley, $0. 30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 i 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ec. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ “ 
The Folly of the Blinder ao 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 


The Overhead ‘Checkrein, card (two sides) . "50 7 
About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 
Eulogy on the Doe, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 


The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease ..  .60 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and4.. .50 “ “ 
My Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter ........ mm” & 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 


About the Bird 
ee Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $0.50 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land 2... .50 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... a? & 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health a Disease. . . $0. = per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No.8 ......... 7 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to ace 50 
Mollie Whitefoot’ 8 Vacation a” @ 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz...) 50“ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
50 p 


For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts, 
ur Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London. . 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five ormore ... each, 10 cts. 


cloth, 75 cts. 


What is the Jack London Club? ........... .30 per 100 
Foreword from “Michael of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... _” = 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .50 “  “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, mo. 7,0... 2". 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... ea ch, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth. 35 ets. 

paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...$3.00 on 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 
“Look at the Birds,” a sermon for Humane 

Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 “ “ 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Festival of Tender Mercies....... = 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley . 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 130° = 
A Talk with the Teacher ........ 
The Coming Education 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ........... $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, iarge, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J Eddy, 50 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). .$3. - per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 30 ~ 2 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


AND MERCY TO- 
EVERY Livina 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Vol. 56 


May, 1924 


No. 12 


THE Pope has contributed 8,000 francs to 
the French League for the Protection of 
Birds, and recommended its work to all good 
Catholics. 


ERASMUS once said to Sapidus, a well- 
known German schoolmaster, ‘“To be a school- 
master is next to being a king. In the opinion 
of fools it is a humble task, but in fact it is the 
noblest of occupations.” 


IT is good news given out by the Minister of 
Agriculture of France that he has definitely 
put an end to the blinding of chaffinches for 
the purpose of singing competitions. It has 
been estimated that fifty per cent of the har- 
vests of France have been destroyed by para- 
sites of one kind or another. 


IT is rather interesting to know that the 
founders of the Royal Society of Great Bri- 
tain, whose centenary is to be celebrated in 
June, met, for the purpose, at Old Slaugh- 
terer’s Coffee House. We wonder if any of 
the “Old Slaughterers” were present. They 
might have been, and nothing strange thought 
of it. Humane societies have traveled many 
miles since 1824. 


IT is declared by the best French authority 
that swallows and other small birds during 
their migratory passage are slain in thou- 
sands by every conceivable device, including 
metal perches charged with electricity, by 
which enormous numbers are killed by a 
single stroke, to be afterwards spitted, roasted 
and served up to gourmets in the French res- 
taurants of towns and cities bordering on the 
Mediterranean. 


THERE are people, called humanitarians, 
who speak of Bands of Mercy as quite value- 
ess. Here is what one well qualified to know 
says of them in England: “Since their intro- 
duction by Florence Suckling and Catherine 
Smithies, the uplifting of the national charac- 
ter has been noticeably more rapid. These 
charitable ladies built even more surely than 
they knew.” Many grown people are proud 


4 " members of a Band of Mercy in Eng- 
and. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


By His Excellency, CHANNING H. Cox, Governor 
A PROCLAMATION 


HE present year marks the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the organization in Lon- 
don, England, of the first Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Today in every 
state of the Union there are branches of this 
Society, and it is through the influence of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals that “Be Kind to Animals 
Week” was first established. Today the ap- 
peal is general throughout the United States. 
In fitting recognition of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of this noble endeavor, I appoint 
Sunday, April 6, 1924, as 


HUMANE SUNDAY 
and the week of April 7-12, 1924, as 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


During this time especially our citizens are 
asked to make a genuine effort to further this 
humane cause of kindness to dumb animals. 

Given at the Executive Chamber, in Bos- 
ton, this eighteenth day of March, in the year 
of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
forty-eighth. 

Cuannine H. Cox 
By His Excellency the Governor 


Freperic W. Cook 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR PRIZE 


We are glad to announce at last that the 
demonstration of the humane slaughtering de- 
vices entered for the $10,000 prize will take 
place at one of the large Chicago abattoirs 
about the time this issue goes to press. Full 
report next month. 


HOW CIVILIZED ARE YOU? 


ON’T be afraid of the question. It is 

easy to answer. The finest representa- 
tives of civilization are by no means found 
among the so-called cultivated and educated 
classes. Civilization depends upon what we 
call progress far less than many think. 

Here’s the heart of the matter: What is 
your attitude toward the various forms of 
life about you? Men, women, children, the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, the 
four-footed inmates of the home—these are 
the things, if I may use the word, your treat- 
ment of which will tell how civilized you are, 
far more than your relation to bonds or banks 
or books or estates, or even that highly ex- 
alted thing men call “‘society.” 

The most perfect example of the most per- 
fect civilization was a man who had never been 
to college, who was ostracized by nearly all 
the social leaders of his day, who even had 
no place to lay his head. This man, by his 
spirit, his life of love, kindness, goodwill, 
justice, compassion, stands today, two thou- 
sand years since he came among us, humanity’s 
ideal of what is highest and finest in the only 
civilization wholly worth the name. 

How civilized am I? Nothing answers the 
question more accurately than my treatment 
of my fellows, my sympathy or lack of it, with 
all those lowly forms of life about me with 
their capacity for pleasure and pain. Just 
so far as I have achieved my ends at the cost 
of human kindness, in disregard of the rights 
of other sentient beings, by so much am I 
uncivilized and back in those far-off ages when 
might made right, and force, not love, claimed 
empire over men. 


BEWARE 

OYANA KIROVA, it is reported to us, 

who was secretary of the Humane Soci- 
ety of Sofia, Bulgaria, left Bulgaria some 
weeks ago after having obtained a certain 
amount of the Society’s funds by forgery. We 
are told she is now in this country claiming to 
be here to study methods in humane work. 
We warn all American societies against her 
should she make any appeal to them. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals when making your will. » 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ANIMAL TRAINING FOR STAGE ON DECLINE 


CRUELTY BEHIND THE PIG CHUTE 


GLIB-TONGUED, well-dressed “‘crier”’ 

talks through a megaphone. He tells 
the crowd that the pigs like to chute the 
chutes! “Try your arm and aim! Three 
shots for a nickle!’’ he bids you. 

He would make you think that the pigs are 
impatiently waiting for you to “open” the 
“door” with one of the waiting balls so it may 
have a “‘slide.” 

There is a real “slippery slide” for the pigs 
to chute down, with a red plush cushion at 
the bottom, but how many of you have ever 
o>? eee to the back of the performance? 

I did. 

I was not at all welcome, either. 

A dirty-faced man in filthy clothes stood 
behind the “stalls” of pigs. He held a wicked 
looking stick, which was tipped at the end 
with a sharp steel point. 

Every time a little trap door was released 
by a ball hitting “home,” he jabbed the little 
pig in that “stall”? with his stick. The pig 
squirmed and squealed with pain, then—slid 
down the chute! 

The well-dressed man on the outside called 
the people’s attention to the pigs’ squeal. 

“Listen, ladies—listen, gentlemen—he likes 
it! He squeals for it.” Meaning the ride, 
of course. 

Performances like that should be tabooed. 
It is a cruel, degrading kind of amusement 
which compels anything or anybody to suffer 
that others may have pleasure. Still, state 
fairs and county fairs, beach resorts, carni- 
vals and picnics are permitted to exploit the 
humble and lowly pig where crowds gather for 
pleasure and are gulled by the fakir, the dupe, 
and the cruelist. 

Public opinion needs educating to such an 
extent that it will prry THE pic! 


Epitu P. Granam 


ANIMALS AND THE SCREEN 


HE moving picture producing colony, 
whose headquarters are at Hollywood, 
Cal., is reported to have $10,000,000 worth of 
animals ready to draw upon in the making of 
films. The owners and trainers of these ani- 
mals, not a few of whom are human failures 
as screen actors, are pinning their hopes of 
winning huge financial success in training 
animals for screen purposes. The movie 
aspirants, a sizable army, that haunt and 
litter the environs of filmdom, stand ready to 
supply any kind of animal that picture pro- 
ducers will use. 

How far the exploitation of dumb animals 
will be carried on rests very largely with the 
picture-patronizing public. Will it support 
an amusement industry that is basically cruel? 
Will it pay the fabulous fees that are de- 
manded by those who will go to any extent 
to snatch rare and exotic animals from the 
earth’s remotest corners, so long as they can 
be made to profitably amuse? 

The Jack London Club, with its rising 
300,000 adherents, has made its influence felt 
in the suppression of animal actors upon the 
stage. If no other humane restraints are 
brought to bear upon the traffic and training 
of animals for film production, this club is 
strong enough numerically to combat further 
incipient cruelty to animals. 


JACK LONDON CLUB WILL STOP CRUELTY CONCEALED FROM EYES OF PUBLIC 


PIGS ARE “TORTURED” NOT “TRAINED” TO PERFORM 
THIS UNPRESENTABLE ACT 


“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS” 


WIDELY advertised motion picture 

under the above title is being shown 
throughout the United States. The cruelty 
to animals involved in the filming of this pic- 
ture, we are told, was excessive. The Ameri- 
can Animal Defense League has in its posses- 
sion two affidavits as to the treatment of 
horses in cases where some of them were 
beaten over the head with chains and in other 
ways mistreated, one horse so badly that he 
had to be killed. 

A report in the Santa Barbara Daily News 
at the time of the filming of the picture says: 
“Five hundred horses, mad with excitement, 
plunged pell-mell into a frantic, mad melee 
that threatened the lives of the five hundred 
charioteers and brought destruction to a large 
number of chariots. Horses and chariots 
piled up and crashed down together.” The 
same report says that four thousand animals, 
including horses, cows, pigs, camels, goats, 
burros and sheep, were involved. 

In connection with this we are creditably 
informed that the following pictures show 
either real or implied cruelty: Rex, King of 
the Wild Horses, His Rascals, or The Big 
Show of “Our Gang” Series, Ashes of Ven- 
geance, The Stag Hunt, Dog Races, ‘‘ Dixie,” 
the Jumping Dog of Georgia—Fox Produc- 
tions. 


THE BRUTAL RODEO 


ROM an account of a Rodeo held at Fort 
Worth, Texas, we learn of an exhibition 
of “broncho busting,” “wild cow milking,” 
and “bulldogging” given for the amusement 
of a great crowd of American citizens. No 
one can believe that the better element in this 
western city countenanced this shameful per- 
formance. Enough uncivilized folk are found 
in all our great cities to crowd any place where 
such cruelties might be seen, or to witness the 
most bloody of bull-fights, if the law would 
permit them. Many of the cowboy per- 
formers were seriously injured. Maddened 
steers charged, we are told, upon groups of 
“‘squatting cow-punchers and trampled several 
before the ring director could get to them.” — 
We are quite willing to admit that there 1s 
that in our common human nature which 
seems instinctively to enjoy a fight whether 
between men or beasts. Perhaps beneath the 
surface this characteristic is truer of the most 
of us than we think. For all that, it is no less 
a survival of an age in which such things cad 
be far more readily forgiven than in our own. 
If the humane education work in the schools 
of Texas goes on as it is going on at present, 
the day of the rodeo in that great state will 
soon be done. 


Join the Jack London Club. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


N every city, there is a great danger 
that many children grow to manhood and 
womanhood without that close association 
with domestic animals which gives such delight 
to country children. In our metropolis with 
its teeming six millions of inhabitants, and 
its great congestion due to insufficient hous- 
ing conditions, there is even more reason than 
in smaller cities why the children do not have 
that close association with animals which 
should form part of their real education in 
practical nature study. Too frequently, it 
is only the children of the rich who are granted 
the happiness of having a pet horse or dog. 

There is also a great danger that as the 
poor children of the city have not that close 
association with domestic animals which 
should be almost a birthright, they are taught 
by their parents to be afraid to approach the 
few domestic animals which are found in our 
city. 

We have, therefore, been particularly inter- 
ested in the magnificent work done by the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals of this city. Mrs. Henry 
Clay Preston, the efficient director of Humane 
Education, has spoken in many of our schools, 
and by her inspiring talks and practical sug- 
gestions, has done much to awaken a real love 
for animals, a desire to treat them more 
kindly, and to care for those poor animals that 
were without proper food or shelter. 

In our opinion, the work of the Society has 
been of real educative value to the children 
of our public schools in the following ways :— 

1. Training in drawing and preparing col- 
ored posters and designs. The prizes offered 
by the Society have greatly stimulated the 
interest of thousands of our pupils. In many 
schools, excellent exhibits of the posters have 
been made, and those considered most meri- 
torious were selected for the prize competi- 
tion. The result has been a_ stimulating 
growth in poster work and applied design. 

2. There has been a real growth in our best 
schools in the subject of oral English. A 
careful examination of the teachers’ plan books 
will show that more sensible topics are now 
being given to the pupils. Talks on “The 
Lion,” “The Tiger,” “The Elephant,” etc., 
have been replaced by such humane and prac- 
tical subjects as the following: “My Dog,” 
“Our Cat,” “Our Neighbor’s Canary,” “The 
Lonely Horse in a City Street.” 

3. Training in real kindness towards do- 
mestic animals. This is evidenced by the 
fact that stray cats are no longer chased and 
abused by the children, but are properly cared 
for, or else are taken to a place of shelter pro- 
vided by your Society. Children have been 
known to insist that a cruel driver shall stop 
whipping his horse or they would summon a 
policeman to arrest the offender. 

4. A parallel improvement has also taken 
place in written English. Letter-writing and 
composition work have taken an added inter- 
est because of the great improvement in the 
selection of topics. The following is a type 
of the topics about which the pupils have 
written, causing a new love for animals, and 
greater fluency in the ability to write interest- 

Dr. Stitt’s address has been published in leaflet form by 
the American 8. P.C.A., 50 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Copies may be obtained either at that address or of 


the American Humane Education Society, Boston, for 50 
cents per hundred, or one cent each in small quantities. 


Humane Education in New York City 


DR. EDWARD W. STITT, Associate Superintendent of Schools 


ing compositions: “How a Brave Boy Saved 
Two Lives,” “Why I Like My Dog, Rover,” 
“Dialogue Between Two Horses on a City 
Street,” “The Cat We Saved from Starving,” 
and “The Pigeons on Our Neighbor’s Roof.” 
Last year over 25,000 homeless or unwanted 
animals were rescued by school children and 
properly cared for by private citizens or by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
On Sunday Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, for- 
mer president of Amherst College, delivered 
an inspiring address at Carnegie Hall on 
“Democracy and Education.” It was a 
strong plea for some readjustment in our edu- 
cational system by means of which we shall 
bring excellence to the whole people, espe- 
cially for the development of the human spirit. 
I regret the pessimistic note in Dr. Meikle- 
john’s address. In fact, toward the close 
he said: “The chances are very big that the 
new venture won’t succeed.”” May I urge my 
protest that in hundreds of schools and in 
thousands of classes, soulful and inspiring in- 
structors are really preachers as well as 
teachers, so that in time “‘life in America 
will be a beautiful and significant thing.” 
Your speaker this afternoon is most optimistic 
as to the future. Among all the ways in which 
our enriched curriculum helps, sensible and 
practical nature study is very important. Under 
this head, nothing is more valuable than the fine 
work which the Humane Society has done 
through the schools. Let us hope that through 
our pupils, their parents may be made to have 
more loving sympathy for animals and a better 
spiritual nature. Let us hope that it may be 
true now as recorded in sacred writ, “A little 


child shall lead them.” 


BOY AND DOG 


N response to an appeal from a boy whose 

pet dog had been run over and killed by a 

careless automobile driver, the News, Fall 
River, Mass., comments editorially :— 

A boy and his dog! A combination un- 
equalled anywhere on the face of God’s green 
earth. A happy, care-free boy, and a happy, 
alert, tail-wagging dog, expectant of a good 
romp to come. There is a kinship between 
the two too deep for mere grown-ups to get or 
to explain. A boy and his dog understand 
each other. They run and laugh and yell and 
bark, each feeling the urge to express his 
exuberance, his joy in life, in his own way. 

A boy who never owned a dog has an incom- 
plete boyhood. A dog who doesn’t know some 
boy intimately misses half his life. No won- 
der the dogs owned exclusively by grown-ups 
so soon get a grown-up grouch. 

But Robert wanted us to write about men 
who drive “‘so bad” that they kill “puppys.” 
There are far too many such men, Robert, and 
a man who drives carelessly and kills a puppy 
usually drives so carelessly that he endangers 
the lives of all the boys and girls and men and 
women, who have just as much right on the 
streets and roads as he has. And that man, 
Robert, would be just as angry and just as 
sorry as you are today if somebody ran over 
his dog. 

When we haven’t time or space to write 
about a boy and his dog, Robert, the News 
= be a far different paper from the News you 

now. 


DR. WILLIAM O. STILLMAN 


HE humane cause in America has lost 

a staunch friend and champion. Dr. 
William O. Stillman, president cf the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, who died at his 
home in Albany, N. Y., March 15 last, was 
widely known through his long and devoted 
service in connection with work for the wel- 
fare of children and animals. Since 1892 he 
had been president of the Mohawk and Hud- 
son River Humane Society, and since 1905 
president of the American Humane Associa- 
tion. He founded the National Humane 
Review, a monthly magazine dealing with the 
problems connected with the protection of 
children and animals from cruelty. 

Dr. Stillman, though a practising physician, 
carried on this extensive work with the aid 
of a corps of faithful assistants, yet sparing 
himself no time or toil to advance the cause 
he had so deeply at heart. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, taking care personally of a 
wide correspondence, writing for his maga- 
zine, and publishing a large amount of hu- 
mane literature. Though ill for several weeks, 
he was confident to the last of recovery. 
Death came suddenly, however, and it is be- 
lieved without acute suffering. He was born 
September 9, 1856. His family consisted only 
of himself and wife. He left no children. 


THE warden of the Connecticut State 
prison said to visitors one day, IF A.CHILD IS 
PROPERLY EDUCATED TO THE AGE OF TEN, NO 
MATTER WHAT ITS INHERITANCE, IT NEVER 
BECOMES A CRIMINAL. He did not mean 
that children sent to fine schools, and given 
tutors and great advantages, never become 
criminals. He meant that children, guided 
in their thoughts and ideas by wise teachers 
and parents, should have right ideals, right 
feelings, and right desires. Children should 
be taught consideration of the rights of other 
creatures. 
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THE EMBARRASSING COST 


HOSE who know Heywood Broun, the 

able New York critic, will particularly 
enjoy the following from his pen. There is 
much that he leaves to our imagination back 
of the lines:— 

The newspaper advertisement said that a 
person could hardly expect to attend a foot- 
ball game in comfort unless he bought one of 
the coats. It added that the price had been 
so materially reduced that every purchaser 
had a right to regard himself as a fortunate 
investor. 

We bought a coat and until yesterday it was 
entirely satisfactory. More than that, we 
were rather enthusiastic about it—until yes- 
terday. It was yesterday that we went, by 
some unlucky chance, to the zoo in Central 
Park. The seals did not disturb us and we 
watched the bears, brown and white, with per- 
fect equanimity. Turning south from the 
bear den we paused in front of a cage which 
contained a small furry animal. To our as- 
tonishment he took one look at us and then 
retreated to the far corner of his confine and 
began to make whimpering noises. 

A horrid realization came to us. We read 
the sign above the cage, and, just as we feared, 
it said “Raccoon.” By that time we were a 
good deal more embarrassed than he was. 
Fear and loathing was his trouble, but at least 
there was nothing for him to be ashamed of. 

Naturally we knew when we bought the 
coat that the fur of the raccoon was not simply 
sheared off each season like the wool of a sheep, 
but at that time we did not realize the size of 
raccoons. We had fancied an animal a good 
deal larger. No notion had entered our head 
of the number of raccoons which must have 
made the supreme sacrifice before our coat 
could be constructed. Now we knew that 
there had been shambles and a massacre. No 
wonder the little fellow in the cage retreated 
to the far corner. 

Our first impulse was to plead ignorance. 
We thought of telling him that after all we 
had not ordered the coat in advance, but had 
merely happened upon it, a ready-made gar- 
ment, long after the destruction had already 
been accomplished. If we had not bought it, 
somebody else would. But the day was much 
too cold and gloomy to solace a frightened 
raccoon with sophistries. He wanted peace 
and silence in which to forget rather than 
explanations. 

And so we went away and looked at the in- 
closure in which the cow lives. She seemed 
placid enough and the thought of beefsteaks 
must have come from our own guilty sub-con- 
scious. Next door were pigs, and there we 
did not care to pause, either, and review our 
relations with the animal kingdom. At length 
we found the llama and peace of mind, for, to 
the best of our knowledge and belief, we have 
never been instrumental in doing anything to 
him or any of his kind. 

If we ever have money enough to buy an- 
other fur coat, we are going to get a nutria or 
some other skin which cannot return in living 
form to shame and haunt us. We don’t know 
what a nutria is and so even if we happened 
upon one, it might be possible to pass by with- 
out recognition or recriminations. 


THE greatest defect of our educational proc- 
ess is the absence of a moral element. ‘The 
heart is ignored. Children should not be in- 
tellectualized simply, but revised. 

Howarp Moore 


SAVE THE CROW FROM SLAUGHTER 


HE following resolution, protesting 
against the action of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. in their proposed internation- 
al crow-shooting contest, was unanimously 
passed at a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Boston :— 


Whereas, the Sporting Powder Division of 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has organized an “Interna- 
tional Crow-Shooting Contest’ and 

Whereas, the common crow is rated by the 
United States Biological Survey and other 
expert ornithological authorities as a bird 
doing more good than harm and under some 
conditions of pronounced usefulness, and 


Whereas, prizes offered to get people into 
the woods shooting in the spring of the year 
must result in harm and disturbance, in many 
cases indiscriminate slaughter, among nest- 
ing game and song-birds which need all pos- 
sible protection at such times and also greatly 
increase the risk of fire which is so harmful to 
wild life, and 

Whereas, under these circumstances great 
cruelty to many harmless and helpless wild 
creatures cannot fail to result as well as a most 
unfortunate influence brought to bear on the 
young; 

Be it Resolved, that the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals protests against 
this contest as unwise, 
unwarranted and cruel, 
and earnestly urges the 
duPont Company to close 
it and withdraw the 
offered prizes. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE PHILIPPINES 


E have just re- 

ceived word of fine 
work being done in Cebu, 
Philippine Islands, by the 
newly organized Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. A 
statement comes from the 
secretary of that Society 
that over 1,100 pupils of 
the Intermediate City 
School engaged in a con- 
test demonstrating by 
drawings the proper and 
improper use of the 
check-rein for horses. A 
gold fountain pen and 
three choice drawing pen- 
cils were the prize for the 
first winner, and a fine 
fountain pen for the sec- 
ond. 

Our American Humane 
Education Society has 
done much to help this 
fine, new organization in 
getting its splendid start. 


YOU may bribe an assas- 
sin to slay a man, or a 
witness to take away his 
life by a false accusation, 
but you cannot make a 
dog tear his benefactor. 
Str Scorr 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO BEASTs 
OMEN who wear furs—and what 


woman does not, or does not wish to? 
—should see a so-called “‘scenic” film now 
being exhibited at Tokyo, of German many- 
facture, by way of penance for the encourage. 
ment they give for what must be the most 
brutal and cruel of all trades. The photo- 
graphs show the capture on the icefields to 
the north of Norway of a seal, a walrus, and 
a polar bear and two cubs. It is the most 
horrible of all realism. No more pathetic 
scene was ever shown on a film than the shoot- 
ing of the mother bear with her cubs as she 
swims madly through the icy sea, the picture 
almost shrieking the terror of the animals in 
their mad and hopeless attempt at escape 
from the beings in the boats. The mother is 
repeatedly shot at as she swims, looking every 
moment at her young, and they frantically 
trying to keep at their mother’s side. Finally, 
we see the great bear, still alive, hauled on 
board, bleeding from many wounds. 

This picture passes for an “educational” 
film, but what are the police doing that they 
allow so brutalizing a scene to be shown to 
children? We believe that if such a picture 
could be shown to those who must have furs 
it would create such public sentiment that 
either the fur trade would die or legislation 
would make effort to control the acts of men 
at present beyond any sort of control. 


—Far East, Tokyo 


Wide World Photos 


ORPHANED SHETLAND PONY BEING RAISED ON BOTTLE 
AT ASTLEY FARM, ENGLAND 
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WHEN MAY RIDES IN 
[England] 


MAUD E. SARGENT 


WHEN May rides in, rejoicing, 
The speckled thrushes sing, 
The buds burst forth to greet her, 
The scented blue-bells ring; 
While lower, softer music 
Chimes from the pearly bells 
Of lilies-of-the-valley, 
That haunt the leafy dells. 


In many a sheltered hollow, 
Pale woodruff stars are sweet; 
And blue ground-ivy carpets 
The earth beneath her feet, 
While silvery willows shiver 
By many a shady pool, 
And golden king-cups shimmer 
Above the waters cool. 


When May rides in, rejoicing, 

The snowy hawthorn flowers 

Breathe incense sweet around her, 
And from her verdant bowers 

The merry cuckoos’ music 
Re-echoes all day long, 

And in the grove and coppice 

We hear the blackbird’s song. 


A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS OF ITALY 


NE of the charms of Italy is its song- 
birds, yet their destruction through 
ignorance or desire for gain is taking place 
at an unbelievable rate. A friend who spent 
recently many months in Italy writes:— 
I was shown ninety-two little birds, which 
had been taken away from persons who had 
put out their sight, in order to use them as 


prone to catch other birds for the food mar- 
et. 


The custom is to place these little blind 
creatures in cages behind a screen of trees, 
where their notes draw down to the deadly 
net their comrades as they fly by overhead. 
Seven hundred of these sightless birds have 
been gathered in the Rome Society this year. 
Here again more agents are greatly needed. 


Other devices for snaring wild birds are com- 
mon in Southern Europe and vast numbers of 
song-birds, which are winging their way to 
clean the farms and orchards of insect pests, 
are caught in nets. The region of one moun- 
tain alone, Monte Pertugia on Lake Como, 
provided the food market last October with 
a thousand birds a day for three weeks. 
What a loss to the agricultural interests of 
Italy! 

An effort is being made by our Society in 
connection with the Audubon Society, the 
8. P. C. A. of Rome, and others, to raise suffi- 
cient money to put into the hands of every 
public school teacher in Italy an attractive 
leaflet showing the inestimable value of these 
birds to the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try and the need of their protection. We 
shall be glad to receive any contributions to 
this end and to be responsible for their expend- 
iture for this purpose. 


. 


THE S. P. C. A. in Hamilton, Bermuda, has 
elected the Chief of Police of the city as its 
president. With 63 policemen at his com- 
mand, it looks as if the way of the transgressor 


of anti-cruelty laws in that city will be a hard 
one. 


The Screech Owl as a Household Pet 


FRANCES JACOBI-O’MEARA 


ROM childhood I had been taught that 
the owl was a bird of prey, vicious and 
altogether an undesirable member of the feath- 
ered family. During the past year I have 
become firmly convinced that the owl has 
been grossly maligned. : 
Last spring a lad who lived next door put up 
a bird-house in his back yard. It wasn’t long 
until Mrs. Screech Owl came and looked over 


came. They never strayed more than a 
block from home. They lived off of the larger 
insects and small mice. We never saw any 


of them attack any other bird. 

One day when they were almost full grown 
I conceived the idea of photographing them. 
I believe Mrs. Screech Owl understood what 
we were speaking about because she hopped 
down from her house and sat on a limb con- 


MRS. SCREECH OWL (AT RIGHT) AND HER FIVE FLEDGELINGS 


the apartment. Evidently she found the 
home to her liking because she moved right 
in and went to work making her nest. I had 
always supposed that the owl only operated 
at night, but this screech owl worked early 
in the morning and in the evening after the 
sun went down, so we had ample opportunity 
to watch her at her operations. Strangely 
enough, we never saw the male bird helping 
to build the nest. 

In a week or two Mrs. Screech Owl relegated 
the lad and me to the class of harmless crea- 
tures and allowed us to look into her home 
whenever we so desired. Five little owlets 
were the result of her patient period of setting 
and such odd looking little creatures they 
were. Other neighbors learned our secret 
and threatened to do violence to us if we per- 
mitted the family to grow up in the block. 
We decided to risk their ire and learn more 
about owls in general and the screech variety 
in particular. 

We soon learned that this family lived 
solely on insects which were caught early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon. If 
they went hunting at night it was later than 
twelve, because we watched them often until 
that time. Old father owl was a trifler, of 
that we are convinced, because we saw so 
little of him from the day his wife came to be 
our neighbor. When his children were still 
quite small he left for parts unknown, but he 
surely left a capable widow. 

When the downy bundles of feathers were 
ready to fly, their mother brought them out 
on the door step and pushed them off. Soon 
they learned to hop around quite nimbly. An 
old cat came over and stood watching them 
with an eye on one particularly plump baby 
for breakfast. The mother owl spied her and 
We never saw 


almost skinned her alive. 
that cat again. 

After the birds learned to fly they lived 
much as their mother had done before they 


venient for me. I had my camera all ready 
and snapped a picture. When I rolled the 
film up she went up higher and presently 
came down with one of her fledgelings. I 
took another picture, and she flew up in the 
tree. She really acted quite intelligently 
because in a minute she was back with the 
other four young owls scolding them into 
place on a limb. I snapped a picture, and 
then she hopped over and placed herself on 
the end in an admiring pose. 

She is easily distinguished in the picture 
because her color is a mingled brown and 
white, while her children are all of a light gray 
and white mixture. When I thought I had 
all the pictures I wanted, she continued to sit, 
looking at me. I closed my camera and 
walked toward the house and she shooed her 
family up to the top of the tree. Despite the 
fact that owls are supposed to be blinded by 
the light of the sun, I am sure these owls 
could see perfectly well because often as they 
sat around during the day with their eyes half 
closed, they would snap up a juicy morsel that 
happened to be nearby. 

When the first wintry blast came they dis- 
appeared, and the lad and I thought they had 
migrated toa warmer clime. You can imagine 
our surprise when one wintry morning I found 
them all seated on the railing of my front 
porch. We fed them grain which they hun- 
grily gobbled up. Then they took refuge in 
the old bird-house. Now they come regu- 
larly every day, early in the morning, for their 
food. 


TENNYSON’S COMPASSION 
UGH L’ANSON FAUSSET in his vol- 


ume on Tennyson says, “It was from 
his mother that he gained his sense of obser- 
vation of birds and nature, and it was to her 
that local game-keepers should have com- 
plained by rights when they regularly found 
their traps sprung by her compassionate son.” 
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PROTECTION OF HORSES FROM FIRE 


NEW bill to protect horses in stables 

from fire has just been introduced into 
the Massachusetts legislature. The bill to 
which this is an amendment was secured by 
our Society six years ago. It was the first 
legislation of its kind ever obtained. This 
new bill goes a step farther. It necessitates 
two exits from all floors in buildings where 
horses are kept, and makes the sprinkler sys- 
tem compulsory wherever deemed necessary. 
It reads as follows :— 

Section 1. Section eighty-six of chapter two 
hundred and seventy-two of the General Laws 
is hereby amended by striking out said sec- 
tion and inserting in place thereof the follow- 
ing:—Section 86. Whoever maintains a build- 
ing in which horses or mules, or both, are 
stabled, exceeding nine in number, unless 
there are two means of exit from that floor of 
the building in which such horses or mules are 
stabled, at the opposite ends thereof, said 
exits to be satisfactory to the officer or board 
having charge of granting building permits in 
cities or towns, and in such towns as have no 
such officer or board, the state fire marshal, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars. 

Section 86A. In cities and towns the officer 
or board having charge of granting building 
permits, and in such towns as have no such 
officer or board, the state fire marshal. may 
order that any building in which more than 
nine horses or mules, or both, are stabled or 
kept, shall, if he deems it necessary for the 
safety of such horses or mules in case of fire, 
be equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

Section 86B. Owners of buildings who 
within three months after receiving a written 
order as prescribed in section eighty-six A, 
fail to comply with the requirements of such 
order, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than five hundred dollars and the revocation 
of their license. 


THEY'LL come again to the apple-tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 
When the orchard blossoms are fair to see 
In the snow of the blossoms dressed, 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 
MARGARET SANGSTER 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals when making your will. 


THE CROW 


An Unfortunate Misrepresentation 


HE president of the Massachusetts Soci- 

ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, through a misunderstanding, was 
made, by a Boston morning paper of wide 
circulation, to endorse “The International 
Crow-Shooting Contest,” undertaken and 
financed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, well-known powder manufacturers. 
Nothing could have been more contradictory 
of the truth in the matter than this published 
statement. The reporter says that he called 
up “‘a Mr. Rowley,” a man in no way related 
to Dr. Rowley or the Society, who declared 
himself as thoroughly endorsing the plan to 
send out as many thousand men, women and 
children as could be induced to enter the con- 
test with guns, to exterminate the crow. (It 
should be said that the Boston daily has done 
everything in its power to correct the error.) 

We have always defended the crow as more 
of a friend to the farmer than an enemy. 
Year after year we have watched him on the 
farm and studied his work, good and bad. Of 
course, he pulls up some corn, destroys many 
toads and frogs which are friends of the farmer, 
and no doubt robs in May and June many a 
bird’s nest. But never mind our opinion of 
him. Let us turn to Bulletin No. 621, issued 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. After a careful study of the crow in 
every state of the Union, after the examina- 
tion of the stomachs of 1,340 adult crows and 
778 nestlings, we are told as the final conclu- 
sion: ““The attitude of the individual farmer 
toward the crow should be one of toleration 
where no serious losses are suffered, rather 
than one of uncompromising antagonism 
resulting in the unwarranted destruction of 
these birds, which are at times most valuable 
aids to man.” 

Without a war, of ccurse, the manufac- 
ture of powder and guns must be less profit- 
able than when there is one. Something must 
be done to stimulate the trade. We are glad 
to add to what we have written a copy of a 
letter sent to the powder company from 
Maine: 

Mr. E. R. Galvin 
Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


No complaints from wardens that crows 
destroy the eggs and young of game birds. 
No State bounty on crows in Maine. Am 
strongly opposed to killing of crows and do not 
class them as destructive vermin. Your plan 
to offer prizes for crow killing contest has 
aroused all bird lovers of Maine in vigorous 
protest. Hope you will abandon the plan to 
make money in this matter. 

(Signed) T. A. JAMES 
State Ornithologist 


GREAT SAD RUSSIA 


HEN we read the literature of Russia, 
and perhaps even more when we listen 
to the national music of the Russian people, 
the strange charm, vibrant with the suppressed 
glow of passion, makes us conscious of the 
mighty, stirring echoes of melancholy from 
limitless steppes, from the unknown depths 
of an alien existence; we seem to hear a soul 
in bondage utter its eternal yearning for lib- 
erty, and deep down in that soul we recognize 
a world unborn. 
Dr. NANSEN in “Russia and Peace”’ 


HUNTING IN ENGLAND 


NE might have gathered from various 
reports that times were hard in England, 
that there was great need of economy, and 
therefore that all this might be for the benefit 
of such unfortunate creatures as have been the 
victims of cruel sports. The following, how- 
ever, from the Rider and Driver, hardly seems 
to bear out the assumption :-— 


Major Hugh Rhodes (Whixley) gave an 
address to the members of the Borough- 
bridge Agricultural Society, England, on 
April 7, and pointed out that there are now in 
England 170 packs, consisting of 11,000 
hounds.* On the average of the experience 
of the York and Ainsty Hunt, that number of 
hounds consumed 2,200 tons of oatmeal per 
annum, in addition to which the puppies had 
to be fed on biscuit, which meant the con- 
sumption of flour of some sort. The number 
of mounted followers for the various Hunts 
varied greatly, some having 600 or 700 horses 
following—some men working three horses a 
day. Over the whole country 300 horses was 
probably the average. That meant 51,000 
horses were kept in hard work regularly by 
hunting alone. On the Army basis of feed- 
ing, 14 pounds of corn per day, this meant over 
a season of 35 weeks the consumption of nearly 
600,000 quarters of oats a year. 


In addition, such a number of horses would 
require 66,000 tons of hay and 51,000 tons of 
straw. He maintained, therefore, that the 
Hunts were splendid customers of the farmers. 
Quite apart from that fact, there was another 
consideration: What would the hunting’ people 
be doing if they were not hunting? There was 
no reason why they should spend the winter 
in England, when they might be basking in 
the sunshine of the Riviera or of Egypt. But 
their staying in England meant money spent 
forthe benefit of British trade instead of money 
spent abroad. 


The italics are ours. 


SIX WEEKS OF HARD LABOR 


N an English town a short time ago a man 
was sentenced to six weeks of hard labor 
for failure to provide proper care and food for 
a hen and three chickens. He had placed 
them in a small box, left them four days ex- 
posed to the weather, part of which time it 
rained. We have known of much more cruel 
deeds being punished by a fine of $5.00. We 
notice, in the same paper from which we learn 
of the above, a fine of $75 for cruelly killing a 
kitten. We think English judges must be 
more severe in sentencing for cruelty than 
American judges are. Also from the same 
source, The Animal World, we learn of a fine 
of $25 for allowing a cow’s udder to become 
overstocked for the purposes of sale. For 
this offence we can get no conviction in Massa- 
chusetts, cow dealers always being willing to 
testify that the cow does not suffer from the 
experience. 


THE TEACHER’S HELPER IN 
ENGLAND 


LETTER from Mr. Ernest Bell, editor 

of The Animals’ Friend, London, and 
long celebrated as a humanitarian, says, 
“You will be gratified to hear that your 
Teacher’s Helper meets with much approval 
here. We have disposed of 10,000 copies and 
are just about to print a new edition. 
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Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BoLTton 
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Tel L 


County Prosecuting Officers 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, Boston, Middlesex 
Harvey R. Fuuuer, Boston, Norfolk and Plymouth 
CuHarRLEs F. Cuark, Lynn, Essex 
C. V. Swanton, Methuen, Essex 
Dexter A. ATKINS, Springfield, 
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Mrs. Lucius Cummrinas, Vice-President 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep .... 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during March of $100 from Mrs. E. F. M. L.; 
$75 from P. L. Y.; $60 from a friend; $50 
from Mrs. F. C. H.; $25 each from Miss 
E. P. D., C. and G. S., Mrs. J. F. L., Mrs. 
W. A. S., and from Mrs. W. L. H., of which 
$15 is for the endowment of a free cat cage 
in memory of ‘““Tootsie Dot’’; $20 each from 
C.M.B., E.S.A., Mrs.M.E.K., Mrs.R.S.R., 
and M. W. B. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Miss Alice Dorthirt of Springfield, 
Illinois. 

April 8, 1924. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individ- 
uals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


Stalls and kennels are marked with the names 


of the donors. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 

Hospital 

Cases entered 
Dogs 392 
Cats 174 
Horses 31 
Birds 4 
Rabbits 
Sheep Q 
Pig 1 

Operations 438 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, 39,895 

Free Dispensary cases . 51,981 


‘Fotal.. 


Free Dispensary 

606 Cases 1,028 

Dogs 689 

Cats 

Horses 

Birds 

Monkey 

Rabbit 


91,876 


LAMARTINE’S LAST SHOT 


HE following story, told by Lamartine 
himself, the famous French poet and 
statesman, we came across in a recent issue of 
La Protection des Animaux, published in 
Marseilles. It is so beautiful and touching we 
want all our readers to see it:— 


One day a roe deer, innocent and happy, 
bounded with joy out among the wild thyme 
damp with dew. The mechanical instinct 
of habit triumphed over a nature repugnant 
to this murder. A shot was fired. The deer 
fell, its shoulder broken by a ball. I ap- 
proached, pale and trembling. The poor and 
charming animal looked at me, its head lying 
on the sod, with eyes wet with tears. I shall 
never forget that look to which grief and as- 
tonishment seemed to give human depths of 
sentiment as intelligent as words. 


That look said to me clearly, with a heart- 
rending reproach at my gratuitous cruelty, 
“Who are you? I have never injured you. 
Perhaps I could have loved you. Why have 
you struck me down? Why have you robbed 

‘me of my part of the sky, of light, of air, of 
youth, of joy, of life? What of my mother, 
my brothers, my little ones, who will await 
me in the thicket, and who will see only these 
tufts of my hair scattered by your shot and 
these drops of blood upon the bushes? Is 
there not above an Avenger for me and a Judge 
for you? Yet, though I accuse you, I pardon 
you. There is no anger in my eyes, so is my 
nature gentle even against my assassin. There 
is only astonishment, sadness, tears.” 

This literally is what the look of the 
wounded deer said to me. I understood and, 
I accused myself as if he had spoken with a 
voice. “Finish me,” he seemed to say to me 
by the pleading of his eyes, and by the trem- 
bling of his limbs. I would have healed him 
at any price, but I took up my gun, through 
pity this time, and, turning my head, ended 
his agony with a second shot. 

I flung then the gun far from me with horror, 
and this time, I confess it, I wept. My dog 
himself seemed grieved. He did not smell the 
blood; he did not stir the muzzle of the dead 
body. He lay down beside me, sad. All three 
of us remained there in silence, as on the 
threshold of death itself. 


From that day I have never killed any 
more. I renounced forever that brutal pleas- 
ure of murder, that cruel despotism of the 
hunter which takes away without necessity, 
without right, without pity, the life of beings 
which he can never give back. I swore never 
to cut short by caprice one hour of sunlight 
from those denizens of the woods or from 
those birds of the sky which taste with us 
the joy of life’s short day. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivING 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


WAR A LUXURY 
WwW is the greatest luxury indulged in 


by women since the creation of man,” 
says Prof. C. F. A. Lange, of Smith College, 
in the essay he presented in the contest for 
the Bok Peace Prize. He continues: ‘For 
the late war women have paid more in sacri- 
fices of pain and hardships, atrocities and rav- 
ages of disease, heartaches and cruel partings, 
than they have paid for any other priceless 
jewel, commodity or experience in life. They 
gave during the late war into the arms of 
Moloch hundreds of potential inventors, sur- 
geons, scientists, benefactors and prophets; 
tens of thousands of potential statesmen, 
bankers and captains of industry; and mil- 
lions of potential protectors, lovers and hus- 
bands—and all these have turned into millions 
of ash piles, in spite of the fact that in addition 
an expenditure of $186,000, 000, 000 \ was neces- 
sary to produce this result.” 


CITY CAMPAIGN IN PASADENA 


HE officials of the City of Pasadena are 

in the habit of enclosing short printed 

information on different subjects, when they 

send out monthly bills for electricity. The 

following article printed for the purpose, will 

be mailed to 18,000 persons who use Pasadena 
electricity. 


Empty Tin Cans Should Be Pounded Flat 
Before Being Thrown Away 


Do not throw out empty cans that have had 
any kind of food in them without flattening 
them so that no cat can get its head into one. _ 
Cats and dogs have caught their heads in 
empty cans when seeking food and have been 
cruelly injured or have died before they were 
released. Simply stamping on a can will 
answer the purpose. Pounding the can flat 
is the best method. 


Do Not Desert Any Animal 


People are much mistaken in thinking that 
cats can catch mice and find scraps of food 
sufficient for a season. Many starve or suffer 
greatly for lack of food and water. 

Much needless suffering would be prevented 
if but one of every litter of kittens were left to 
live, for it is hard to find good homes for them. 
Stray or unwanted animals should be humanely 
disposed of—call the Humane Society. 


Printed by Pasadena Humane Society, 361 So. Raymond 
Av. Tel. Fair Oaks 948. 


Other cities may be willing to follow Pasa- 
dena’s example. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Courtesy of Photo-Era Magazine 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF DOMESTIC PETS GIVEN HONORABLE MENTION IN PRIZE CONTEST CONDUCTED 


BY “PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE,” WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
me paren address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and eighty new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in March. Of these, 
210 were in schools of Virginia; 129 in schools 
of Massachusetts; 100 in schools of Georgia; 
56 in schools of Texas; 45 in schools of Rhode 
Island; eight each in schools of Maine and 
Tennessee; five in Austria; four in schools of 
Minnesota; three in schools of Pennsylvania; 
two each in schools of Maryland, Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma and Washington; and one each in 
schools of New Jersey, Ohio, Florida and 
California. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 146,698 


BOYS GIVE UP STEEL TRAPS 


AND of Mercy Number 141,447, in Tren- 
ton, N. J., enrolled twenty new members 
at its recent annual meeting, making the total 
membership now 125. The pupils are so in- 
terested in Our Dumb Animals that they took 
up a collection to extend their subscription. 
The members of the Society have done excel- 
lent work during the past year, the boys hav- 
ing given up their steel traps. 


MY DOG 


LOUELLA C. FOOLE 


I KNOW he has more heart than brains— 
That he’s not very wise; 

But he would give his life for me— 
I see it in his eyes. 


I have no human friend would do 
As much as that for me. 

You say he is a bother, care, 
Needless expense—that he 


Leaves hairs around and muddy tracks 
Upon the polished floor, 

And that his eager paws have left 
Long scratches on the door. 


Well, what of that? I care far more 
For this true friend of mine 

Than for the varnish on the door 
Or for the floor’s bright shine. 


My dear protector, gentle, kind, 
With him I know not fear, 
And when he gazes in my eyes 

With his brown eyes so clear, 


Head on my knee, and gaily wags 
His spiral of a tail, 

I know full well I have one friend 
Whose love will never fail. 


THE BEAVER’S WATERPROOF COAT 
L. E. EUBANKS 


E do not wonder much at the fact that 

fish can stand it to be wet all the time; 

they are strictly aquatic creatures. But how 

about those animals that are organized for a 

dry-land existence, yet spend a large part of 

their time in water? How do the polar bear, 

the mink, muskrat, otter and beaver manage 

to keep the internal organism dry and warm 
enough to prevent fatal chilling? 


Nature takes care of these problems in 
various ways. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing of its kind—positively astonishing, if 
you have had no knowledge of it—is the water- 
proofing methods of beavers. Everyone is 
more or less familiar with the “houses” and 
dam-building activities of the beaver, and we 
know he is in the water a great deal indeed. 
The reason he does not suffer is found in the 
nature of his coat and his method of oiling it. 
His fur is of two kinds—long, coarse, reddish- 
brown hair outside and underneath, an inner 
fur of soft gray. 

The inner fur provides warmth, and is kept 
dry by application of oil to the outer fur. Let 
me tell you, in the words of Raymond Thomp- 
son, how this oiling is done. The front feet 
of the beaver are much like human hands, 
having long slender fingers. The nails are 
long and slightly curved, to aid the animal in 
digging and in handling the trees, mud and 
stones which he uses in his work. The hind 
feet, on the other hand, are very large and 
strong and are fully webbed for swimming. 
The nails on the hind toes are rather short and 
stubby, in comparison to those of the fore 
feet, as they are not used for any especial 
purpose. The beaver’s hind foot has five 
toes. On the next to the outside toe the nail 
is split or divided and at the first considera- 
tion one would naturally suppose this to be a 
freak. However, this split toe-nail really 
explains the animal’s waterproofing process. 
Connecting with this opening at the toe-nail 
are tiny ducts which lead from the oil sacs. 
In waterproofing his coat the beaver simply 
combs his fur with his hind feet, this action 
causing the oil to flow from the sacs to the 
opening at the split nail. Mr. Thompson 
says that when he was first told this, by an 
old woodsman, he regarded it as a joke. But 
afterward he took every opportunity to watch, 
and, like others, found the statement to be 
absolutely true. 
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The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


ARCH 1, 1923, to February 29, 1924— 

this is the period covered by our brief 
annual report. These twelve months stand 
for the largest amount of work our Societies 
have ever accomplished in any single year. 
We seem to have been forced by circumstances 
practically beyond our control to add to our 
activities and make new ventures. It has 
only been in the belief that new needs must 
be met, and that the more the public saw we 
were doing, the more they would give us to 
do with, that we have dared go forward in the 
faith that the future would justify our courage. 


The State 


The State has been covered as never before, 
six automobiles being now in use by our agents, 
multiplying their opportunities for service 
many fold. 


The Hospital 


The Hospital has had the busiest year since 
it was opened. Again and again it has been 
necessary to turn patients away, putting them 
on the waiting list, for lack of space to care 
for them. An additional veterinarian has 
had to be employed (there are now four), and 
even then there have been many occasions 
when they have met the demands upon their 
time only with the greatest difficulty. Here 
is the report for the year:— 


Entered at Hospital 6,934 
Operations 3,861 
Free Dispensary cases 10,946 


Total number of patients 17,880 


In spite of the automobile and the auto 
truck, 417 horses were brought to the Hospital 
in the course of the year. Our horse ambu- 
lances responded to 459 calls, and the one for 
small animals to 1,663. 


Free Service 


Though we insist where possible that those 
who can pay shall pay, the unpaid service 
rendered during these twelve months has 
amounted to more than $15,000. But for 
those generous friends who believe in the 
Hospital, and contribute to its special work, 
we could not maintain it as it is with the best 
equipment and with veterinarians of the finest 
training. 


The New Animal Shelter 


A new undertaking of the last year was the 
establishment, at our Nevins Rest Farm for 
Horses, at Methuen, of a shelter for small 
animals. Lawrence, a city of more than 
100,000 inhabitants, and the towns of Me- 
thuen, Andover, North Andover, and Shaw- 
sheen had no animal rescue league or facilities 
for looking after homeless and unwanted dogs 
and cats, and there seemed nothing for us to 
do but meet this need. We have an attrac- 
tive house, steam-heated, electrically lighted, 
and a small ambulance to respond to calls. 
Since we opened the shelter there have been 
received 612 small animals. A large number 
of these unwanted animals have been placed 
in good homes. Only the diseased or wholly 
unfit have been put to sleep. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
For the Year Ending February 29, 1924 


I 


The Farm 


In the pastures of the Rest Farm we aver- 
aged during the summer months 36 horses a 
week, and through the winter months nearly 
all of the twenty-two box-stalls have been 
occupied either by some unfortunate horse 
needing a rest, or by one whose owner wanted 
it to have a restful old age, or by those turned 
over to the Society for life, like the Everett 
fire horses. 

Here again we are under large expense. 
The cost of maintaining the Farm exceeds by 


-some $7,000 the amount received from the 


care of those horses whose board is partially 
paid for. Were it not for those who are 
specially interested in old horses and who con- 
tribute for this particular object, we could 
not carry on this phase of our work. These 
same friends make possible the buying of 
several hundred old and useless horses each 
year who are mercifully put to sleep, many of 
them after a little rest and good care. 


The Great Cruelty 


The readers of Qur Dumb Animals know of 
the long campaign against the cruelties from 
which our food animals have suffered in the 
slaughter-houses of the country, not only in 
the wretched little shambles of small towns, 
but in the great abattoirs of such cities as 
Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City. It has 
been necessary during the past year to hold 
up the pressing of this campaign while the 
contestants for the Ten-Thousand-Dollar 
Prize for a device that will instantly and pain- 
lessly destroy the animal before the use of 
the knife were perfecting their inventions. 
The promise of the leading packing-houses to 
coéperate with us if we could find such a 
device was based largely upon the condition 
that we stop, tempordrily at least, our nation- 
wide publicity with regard to these cruelties. 
They admitted frankly that the publicity was 
injurious to their business. 

At last we have received word that the con- 
testants are ready for a demonstration of their 
devices, and we have every reason to believe 


- 


RETIRED FIRE HORSES OF CITY OF EVERETT AT OUR REST FARM 


of Cruelty to Animals 


that arrangements for this will be completed 
even before this report goes to press. 


Finances 


Reports are continually spread with regard 
to our resources. Many are told that we are 
a rich society, that all we have to do is to put 
our hand in our treasury when we need money. 
Over against these reports is the real situa- 
tion: The invested funds of the Society, a 
great part of them restricted to the income 
to be derived from them, do not take care of 
more than 18 per cent of our current expenses. 
Our Treasurer is constantly sending out ap- 
peals to members and others for contributions, 
and were it not for these faithful and unfailing 
friends, and for those who leave us bequests 
unrestricted, we should have to cut our work 
down to a fraction of what it is at present. 

As for the rest of our report, the figures will 
have to tell the story. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 


Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ACTIVITIES OF OFFICERS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS S. P. C.A. FOR THE YEAR 


Complaints investigated ........ 8,229 
Animals (all kinds) examined dur- 

ing such investigation ........ 54,055 
Horses taken from work ........ 1,063 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 1,251 
Other animals humanely put to 

Animals inspected (stock-yards 

and abattoirs) ..... 694,871 
Animals sick or injured, humanely 

put to sleep . 2,141 
Horses watered on Boston streets, 

257 


FIELD AGENT’S REPORT 
Since the work was begun in 1918 


Miles traveled 71,322 
Cases investigated ............. 2,504 
Animals inspected ............. 77,460 
Number of prosecutions......... 331 
Number of convictions ......... 305 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 659 
Horses taken from work ........ 501 


AMBULANCE TRIPS, MARCH 1, 1923, 
TO FEBRUARY 29, 1924 


Electric Horse Ambulance....... 286 
Gas Horse Ambulance ......... 124 
New Garford Two-horse Ambu- 


lance 


SOME PROSECUTIONS MADE BY OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A 
DURING THE PAST YEAR 


For cruelly beating a horse a defendant paid a 
fine of $50; another was fined $30 for using a wire 
whip, and a third was fined $20 for beating his horse 
with a stone. 

Torturing and tormenting a collie by tying a half- 
dozen tin cans to him cost a young fellow $50. Two 
other offenders paid fines of $25 and $20, respectiv ely, 
for cropping a dog’s ears and docking ‘the tail. 

For failing to provide his horse with proper food, 
owner received a sentence of fifteen days in the 
House of Correction. The offense of abandoning 
a horse received a $50 fine; overloading horse, $25; 
selling an unfit horse, $50; non-sheltering and non- 
blanketing horses, $20 fines each. 

The owner of a toy dog threw the animal with 
such force against the pavement as to injure it 
severely; he then threw it alive into a furnace. 
Fine, $50. 

For using a goad on his oxen in a pulling contest 
at the Brockton Fair, the owner was convicted of 
cruelty and fined $20; convictions were obtained in 
several cases of non-shelte ring, abandoning and 
cruelly shipping cattle, fines in these cases ranging 
from $25 to $50. 

The court fined a man $10 for throwing a cat from 
a fourth-story window, and another $25 for stoning 
an elk at the Franklin Park Zoo. For inciting dogs 
to fight, a miscreant was fined $25; another, for 
cruelly killing a dog, $10. After injuring a dog the 
driver of an automobile failed to halt; he was later 
apprehended and the court fined him $20. 

The offense of non-feeding his hogs cost the 
owner $150, another for failing to feed his goats, $15. 

Several cases of overcrowding fowls, causing them 
unnecessary suffering, tying legs together and cru- 
elly transporting them in sacks, cost offenders fines 
varying from $20 to $50. 

These are but a few of the exceptional cases taken 
from a long list of prosecutions instituted by this 
Society during the past year. 

The directions to our prosecuting officers are that 
it is always better when possible to convert men 
from cruelty than to convict them in courts, and 
that the test of a Society’s usefulness is not the 
number of its prosecutions, but the number of acts 
of cruelty it is able to prevent. 

L. WALKER 


Chief Officer 


II 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue’ Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
J. R. WELLS, v.m.p. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
D. L. BOLGER, pb.v.s. 
Harry L. Superintendent 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING FEBRUARY 29, 1924 


Small animals treated 


6,521 
Large animals treated .......... 352 
61 
Total number cases in hospital... 6,934 

FREE Dispensary 
Small animals treated .......... 10,797 
Large animals treated .......... 70 
79 
Treated by correspondence 213 
Total number cases in Free Dis- 
Total animals and birds treated last 
SUMMARY 
Cases in hospital since opening, 
|) | 39,289 
Cases in Free Dispensary since 
opening, March 1,1915 ...... 50,948 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


HE seed sown so thoroughly and so per- 
sistently by Geo. T. Angell, whose one- 
hundredth anniversary was observed during 
the year, never brought forth a more fruitful 
harvest for humane education than in 1923. 
With the adoption by Florida of a law requir- 
ing that one-half hour of each school week 
shall be devoted to the teaching of kindness 
to animals, the twenty-third state in the 
Union committed itself to the cause for which 
Mr. Angell pleaded so long and so eloquently. 
This accomplishment, alone, is a monument 
to his efforts of the kind that would be most 
gratifying tohim. The influence of the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, which he 
founded, today penetrates not only to the re- 
motest corners of the United States but to an 
increasing number of foreign lands. 


Field Workers at Home 


Twelve Field Workers were engaged on full 
or part time, in carrying our message by 
means of school talks, through addresses to 
adult audiences greatly varying in kind and 
in numbers, and by correspondence and press 
publicity. Mr. Burton and Mr. Barnwell in 
the South, each traveled about 20,000 miles, 
and together reached nearly 75,000 persons in 
their public addresses, given principally in 


schools. Through Miss Finley’s efforts a 
humane society was organized in Charleston, 
W. Va., Mrs. Weathersbee was instrumental 
in reorganizing the Humane Society in At- 
lanta, Ga. Mrs. Nichols in Tacoma, is en- 
gaged in a great variety of strenuous humane 
activity, not least of which is her work through 
the national Parent Teacher Association. 
Mr. Wentzel of Pittsburgh, Pa., interested a 
large number of schools in the Band of Mercy 
during the six months which he was able to 
devote to this work. Mr. Carroll continues 
to reach large audiences in South Carolina and 
other states, and Mrs. Hogue is active in 
distributing literature in San Diego. Miss 
Maryott reported 1,151 Bands of Mercy, with 
46,128 members, formed in the schools of 
Boston during the twelve months. In ad- 
dition to carrying on the Western Humane 
press bureau Mrs. Park conducted large ex- 
hibits of literature at educational conferences 
in San Francisco and Oakland and at the 
State Humane Convention in Pasadena. The 
central press committee, through Mrs. Hall, 
sent out more than 40,000 letters, cards, press 
sheets and copies of other printed matter. 


Growing Work Abroad 
No feature of the year’s work has been 


more encouraging than the growing interest 
in foreign countries. A day rarely passes 
without one or more letters reaching us from 
abroad, often with appeals for literature or 
financial aid. We are in close touch with 
active workers in New Zealand, South Africa, 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Constantinople, 
Mexico, Ecuador, Peru, Cuba, the Philippines 
and many other foreign places. Through 
appeals in Our Dumb Animals and special 
gifts for our foreign work, we have materially 
assisted several societies abroad, including the 
Society for the Protection of Animals in North 
Africa, started by Mrs. Hosali. We publish 
about forty different leaflets in foreign lan- 
guages, chiefly Spanish. 


Band of Mercy 


The 4,777 Bands reported during the year 
indicate that approximately 250,000 new 
members joined the Band of Mercy. This 
army of youth, enlisted in the cause of kind- 
ness to every living creature, represents many 
states and several foreign countries. In 
China 400 students in the University of Nan- 
king took the pledge and elected a Chinese 
scholar as their local president. A school in 


Steyr, Austria, has an active Band of more 
Under the direction of 


than 200 members. 
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the public school officials, many new Bands 
were established in various provinces of the 
Philippines. 


Jack London Club 

Nearly 50,000 new members of the Jack 
London Club have been received within the 
year. The movement has reached several 
foreign countries, the Netherlands being the 
latest one to report a large club. That our 
organized effort to suppress the cruelties in 
connection with the exhibition of trained ani- 
mals and of their abuse in the making of 
films is bearing fruit, is shown in the attitude 
of Mr. Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers of America, Inc., who has 
declared himself in entire sympathy with the 
effort to make sure there is no cruelty in 
motion pictures. We believe that theater 
managers are excluding trained animal acts 
from their programs more than ever before. 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


Our special contribution to the success of 
Be Kind to Animals Week in 1923 was the 
gift of more than, 10,000 copies of “The Teach- 
er’s Helper in Humane Education” to teachers 
in the public schools of Massachusetts for use 
on Humane Day in schools; twenty-four 
prizes for the best posters illustrating kind- 
ness to animals, for which pupils in fifty towns 
of Massachusetts competed; and two prizes 
for the best newspaper cartoons published 
anywhere in the country. Both the President 
and the Secretary of the Society gave ad- 
dresses in the public schools, during the week. 
Lantern slides, showing a view in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, announced the 
dates of Be Kind to Animals Week and 
Humane Sunday in many moving-picture 
theaters. More attention than ever before 
was given to this anniversary by the press of 
the country, a newspaper in Charleston, S. C., 
issuing a special 20-page supplement, and 
several other daily papers devoting much 
space to the subject. 


Literature New and Old 


Several new leaflets were added to our long 
list of humane publications. Among these 
are “My Irish Setter Dogs,” a four-page pam- 
phlet by Governor Baxter of Maine; ‘‘Look at 
the Birds,’ a sermon for Humane Sunday; 
and a small folder on rodeo reform, prepared 
especially for the national Convention. A 
third edition of the “‘Teacher’s Helper in 
Humane Education” was found necessary in 
the middle of the year to meet the steady 
demand for this popular booklet. 

Orders for quantities of literature are con- 
tinually coming to us from all parts of the 
world, at prices fixed to cover the bare cost of 
production. In addition, we send out gra- 
tuitously, through our field workers and to 


meet other imperative demands, leaflets, - 


books, and copies of Our Dumb Animals, to 
the value of several thousand dollars per year. 
The six Child Welfare panels illustrating 
kindness to animals have been in such great 
demand for school use, that we felt justified in 
placing an order for one thousand sets. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Through a special campaign among the 
humane societies of the country, begun in 
November, nearly one thousand new subscrip- 
tions were obtained for Our Dumb Animals. 
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EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 
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TOMMY WHITE AND BABY GRAY 
MRS. L. P. DAWES 


EOW! Meow! Meow! Meow! 
Little cat mother with kittens two. 
Two little kittens with eyes of blue, 

Sleeping there in your mother’s arms 

Safely sheltered and kept from harm, 

Dreaming away the livelong day, 

How does this big world seem to you— 

Tommy White and Baby Gray? 


What are you dreaming of through the hours, 
Is it birds or bees, or trees, or flowers; 

Or are you dreaming of mice and rats, 

Or soft and cozy fireside mats; 

Or saucers of cream, of which you dream 
That makes you smack your lips like that? 


Or are you dreaming that some months hence 
You'll be caterwauling on some back fence, 
Dodging brick-bats from over the way 

And thankful that boot-jacks are passé— 
Tommy White and Baby Gray? 


Whatever your dreams they are happy no doubt. 

You know you have nothing to worry about. 

Two little kittens, with eyes of blue 

The world is your oyster, it opens for you. 

You'll be fed and sheltered and kept from harm, 

Have nice fur coats to keep you warm; 

Board and lodging, with nothing to pay, 

Nothing to do but dream and play. 

When I think how men toil and suffer for that 

I think you were wise to be born a cat— 
Tommy White and Baby Gray. 


FIRST AID TO A BUTTERFLY 
E. F. BURGESS 


ARLY one morning not long ago, on the way to my place 
of business, I glanced out of the window of my auto- 
mobile and saw a very beautiful butterfly in a little pool of 
water in the middle of the roadway, its wings so heavy with 
moisture and dirt that it could not fly, although it was 
making an effort to do so. I stopped my car and stepping 
out, very carefully picked up the brilliantly colored insect, 
and putting it on a piece of soft paper, placed it on the cushion 
of the rear seat of the car, where the warm rays of the sun 
could fall directly upon it. 

When I reached the place where I was to be employed 
during the day, I closed the windows of the car so that the 
heat from the sun might dry off the wet, muddy wings of the 
captive butterfly. Several times during the morning, I went 
out to see if it showed any signs of activity and about noon- 
time I was made very happy on looking through the window, 
to see that it was flying around as lively as ever. I opened 
the door and windows of the car, and immediately the little 
beauty flew out into the fresh air and sunshine, once more to 
enjoy its life of freedom, among the sweet flowers and grasses 
of the nearby meadows. 

When I know of many girls and boys who are catching 
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these lovely butterflies, depriving them of life for the purpose 
of adorning some fancy serving tray amidst dried flowers and 
leaves, I hope that this winged beauty will be spared that 
fate, and that the remainder of its life may be spent “amidst 
a bed of sweet red clover, and billows of meadowy green,” as 
Lucy Larcom expresses it in her poem, “One Butterfly.” 


CAT PROTECTED ONE HUNDRED CHICKENS 
ROBERT B. STILES 


NE night last spring, ‘Midnight,’ our small black cat, 

sought a quiet place for a well-earned rest. Finding 
that two bricks had been pushed out from the foundation, 
she crept into a shed where slept one hundred five-weeks-old 
chicks. These were the best on the farm, kept apart from 
the other six hundred, to be used for breeding next year. 

Later the same night, Mr. Skunk decided he would have a 
good meal. He likewise discovered the hole in the wall. 

It is Mr. Skunk’s custom to eat a few chickens and slaughter 
many; for that reason the loss is usually great. 

This time our visitor “reckoned without his host.” A 
sharp battle took place in which Midnight was victorious. 
Mr. Skunk lost his appetite and crept off. For days the shed 
was an unpleasant place to enter. However, not a single 
chick was harmed. 

Our cat seemed dearer than ever, although for a week, 
except at her meal-time, she politely kept her distance. 
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THE HIGH COST OF HUNTING 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


PORTS exacting a toll of human life are 
usually short-lived or modified to meet 
public objections. But hunting, the pursuit 
and killing of wild birds and animals appears 
to be an exception. Hunting accidents arouse 
little public interest for the reason, perhaps, 
that ‘each case is published separately, the 
appalling annual aggregate becomes known to 
but a few people. 

The California State Fish and Game Com- 
mission has published data of the hunting 
accidents of two years, gathered principally 
from newspaper clippings. In California 
22 hunters were;killed and five wounded in 
1922, and, in 1923, 12 were killed and 11 
wounded. ~The figures are no wise complete, 
as may have been inferred already, for fre- 
quently the facts of hunting fatalities are 
suppressed, and, moreover, health records 
seldom describe such fatalities in terms that 
permit their identification. 

Of the 32 killed, seven had been mistaken 
for deer. Three deer-hunters met death 
while amusing themselves by shooting owls, 
hawks, and other non-game birds of economic 
value to farmers. 

The record of the dead and wounded makes 
no mention of the pain and sorrow of the 
widows and orphans. Nothing is said of the 
damage to agriculture because of the killing 
of thousands of hawks, owls and other birds 
that feed upon mice, rats and other pests of 
the tilled fields. Annually the roadsides, 
fields and forests are strewn with dead birds 
that served only as targets of ruthless and 
unthinking hunters. Compare the food value 
of the annual slaughter of birds and animals 
to the losses of agriculture caused by the 
destruction of those wild birds and animals 
necessary to preserve Nature’s balance! 

If base-ball and foot-ball had caused 22 
deaths in a single year in any state, how long 
would those games be permitted? Recently 
there was a great public clamor against boxing 
because a single boxer had been accidently 
killed in a friendly bout. Millions of lines in 
the press told of the evils of boxing, and many 
measures were proposed throughout the 
United States to mitigate the dangers of that 
sport. But hunting accidents have brought 
no popular clamor for reform. 

Let sport be taken out of the destruction 
of wild life. Men are not permitted to cut 
the trees of our national forests except to 
prevent loss to the state. Then, only experts 
are sent to cut the trees selected for destruc- 
tion. Would it not be better to inaugurate 
a similar system when it becomes necessary 
to destroy surplus wild birds and animals? 
That would take the sport out of hunting. 
Unnecessary destruction would be prevented; 
humane methods would be possible. There 
would then be no unnecessary pain to these 
creatures. 


THE man who has most pity is the best man 
—is the one most disposed to all social virtues, 
to nobleness of every sort. He who awakens 
our compassion makes us better and more 
virtuous. LEssING 


DO not waste a minute—not a second—in 
trying to demonstrate to others the merits of 
your own performance. If your work does 
not vindicate itself, you cannot vindicate it. 
Tuomas WentwortH HiccInson 
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IN MEMORY OF “TWINKLES J. LIN- 
COLN” 


HIS lovely pet cat, big and handsome, 
and wonderfully intelligent, was owned 
by Mrs. Ella F. M. Lincoln, of 111 Washing- 
ton Street, Malden, Mass. She writes that 
he seldom cried for what he wanted, but was 
always ready to shake hands, putting his hand 
so softly in hers that she could interpret his 
wishes. He was fond of staying in her front 
room by the west window, sitting up in the 
big arm chair, and resting his hands on the 
arm, looking out of the window. He stayed 
there often for hours, apparently musing and 
meditating. Invariably at sunset he was 
there, with a far-away look, evidently gazing 
at the sunset sky. It caused her a great deal 
of wonderment as to what was passing in that 
little brain while he lay there so still, and 
apparently happy. He left a great vacancy 
in her home when he passed on. He seemed 
so human, with such great intelligence, love 
and charm. He was one of God’s creatures. 
Mrs. Lincoln is one of those, like Agassiz and 
many other distinguished men, who have 
believed that death does not end all for these 
four-footed companions, and who have hoped 
that there might be a meeting in the great 
beyond. 


HONORS FOR A DOG 


OB,” the Scotch collie owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. G. M. Brazier of Silverton, Ore., 
was honored recently by being given a silver 
medal commemorating his long tramp from 
Iowa to Indiana and thence back over 2,000 
miles to his home in Silverton. The medal 
was given by the Oregon Humane Society with 
fitting ceremonies, in which the dog’s achieve- 
ment was lauded by Col. Hofer, president of 
the Society. The children of Silverton’s 
schools have presented a petition to the city 
council asking that Bob receive the freedom 
of Silverton’s streets, and the request prob- 
ably will be granted. 


EVIDENCE is accumulating that the need 
for more systematic instruction in humane- 
ness in our schools is becoming more and more 
realized on all sides. 

If these moral qualities are of such vital 
importance to the progress of the human race, 
how is it, we may ask, that we make so little 
attempt to teach them to our young members? 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE 
MRS. T. W. BROWN 


WHATEVER the form or the faces we wear, 
The traits of the Human are evermore there, 
We may walk on two feet or run on all fours, 
We may ring as we enter or scratch on the doors, 
If we speak or are silent our meaning is plain, 
We all know enough to come out of the rain, 
We hunger and thirst, we eat and we drink, 

By word or by signal, we say what we think. 
We love to devotion, we hate with a zest, Z 
We are bad at our worst, we are good at our best, a 
And scholars declare that all creatures are kin 
Yea, even blood brothers under the skin. 


While Science reveals our common descent 
Which many good people are quick to resent; 
What folly our origin thus to bewail 

Since we keep on forever ascending the scale! 
Let tolerance banish all hatred and blame, 
Since God in His heaven is ever the same. 
And Goodness and Mercy shall follow us still, 
While the ages work out His omnipotent will. 


THE BIJPED CALLED MAN 


HE biped called Man is the only animal 
Who wears a hide other than his own. 

Who is bound by the fetters of caste. 

Who considers that his own is the only 
species entitled to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Who will not give his heart fully and freely 
- the Master who loves and tenderly cares for 

im. 

Who preys upon his own kind. : 

Who will attack or whip the female of his 
own species. 

Who makes a gala occasion of the agonized 
death of other creatures. 

Who, when he is imprisoned, gets “time 
off” for good conduct. 

Who considers that he alone is entitled te 
the love of his Maker and the joys of eternity. 


Davin LEE WHARTON 


BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH 


CORRESPONDENT in Iowa, who 

sent three dollars for renewal of sub- 
scriptions to Qur Dumb Animals and two dol- 
lars in addition for our general work, wrote 
this tender message :— 

“My mother died last February, shortly 
after I helped her renew these subscriptions. 
She was past 91. I found a small sum of 
money in her purse and believe nothing would 
please her better than to have it used for this 
purpose.” 
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